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THE ART OF FRANK DE HAVEN 


That old definition of art so often quoted, and be it said in its favor, 
so near the truth —‘* Nature seen through a temperament” — finds a 
sufficient and forceful confir 
mation in the work of a certain 
group of American landscape 
painters whom, possibly for 
want of a better phrase, it is 
the fashion now to term the 
tonal school. Ranger, Inness, 
Martin, Wyant, Minor, Ocht- 
man, De Haven, Dessar, Groll, 
Beal, King, diverse in senti- 
ment, unlike in handling, 
prone each to his favorite 
themes and his favorite colors, 
are all alike in this, that they 
are transcribers of nature’s 
beauties, not in a bald, literal 
way, not with a view to pho- 
tographic accuracy, not with 
the aim to get a balanced ag 
gregation of forms and colors, 
but with the purpose of im 
parting a sentiment, a mood, 
a subtle meaning, that the 
rank and file of every-day ob 
servers miss. They are not 
perpetrators of topographical 
iniquities to please or satisfy FRANK DE HAVEN 
an uncultured taste, such as — From a Photograph 
have so long and so widely 
passed for art — their best work always has the elusive charm that is akin 
to mystery, wonderment, devotion. And this is strictly a personal matter, 
resulting primarily from the ability to make color the handmaid of an 
acute interpretative sense. 

Nature, of course, presents to the tonal painters no other data than she 
offers to the ordinary limner in crude paint — there are the same rocks, 
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WINTER NIGHI 
Hy Frank De Haven 


stratified or unstratified; the same sweep of prairie or roll of meadow; 
the same tree forms, with their several characteristics; the same cloud 
shapes, long since named and classified; the same line where plain and 
sky meet; the same shadows creeping over the sunlight by known laws; 
in a word, the same phenomena that have greeted vision since time began, 
the same that have engaged the attention of thousands of artists, and been 
made to play their mimic role on acres of canvas. But the tonal painter 
and the transcriber of natural scenes work, if not from a different viewpoint, 
at least with a different aim. The latter seeks to make a picture whose 
supreme merit shall be its naturalness, its reasonable similitude to what 
confronts the average eye; the former likewise strives for naturalness, but 
it is naturalness plus a sentiment. The highest achievement of the one 
may be an effect; that of the other must be an emotion. 

Inness made a rule when he said a work of art did not appeal to the 
intellect; it did no appeal to the moral sense; its aim was not to instruct, 
not to edify, but to awaken an emotion. This the tonal landscapist recog 
nizes, and for this he labors. The man who makes a literal transcript 
may be merely a draughtsman —a mathematician with a brush; the 
tonal painter must be a poet, whether he excel in draughtsmanship or not. 

All this apropos of the work of one of the men named above, Frank 
De Haven, whose best canvases easily place him among the most poetic— 
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{ 
a much-abused phrase, by the way — of our landscape painters. His 
chief interest is to manipulate his colors — be it in budding spring, russet 
autumn, the glow of sunset, or the silvery sheen of moonlight, the full flood 


of day’s light bathing meadow and vineyard in glory, or the artificial city 

? illumination falling dimly over the darkling waters of a harbor, in any 
thing his versatile brush undertakes — so as to make his canvas the means 
of imparting an emotion, He has not aimed at panoramic bigness; the 
pride of steppe and mountain peak has had little charm for him; neither 
has he been wooed by spots hallowed by human association, A little nook 
or corner of nature, simple to a fault, suffices as the basis of his effort, and 

) temperament does the rest, He is never guilty of that error so common 
with those artists who have been dubbed “manufactures of pictures” 
studio compositions, sheer drafts on the imagination, or the patching up of 
conventional landscapes from photographic hints, His work is conscien 
tious to a degree, His scenes are bona fide scenes, simple bits in which he 
has seen beauty; and the emotion he seeks to arouse is the genuine emotion 
that he himself has experienced and that he strives honestly to make others 
feel, 

The best part of De Haven’s art — and the same is true of evrey virile 

painter — has been self-taught. Allegiance to a school or manner, other 
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EVENING AFTER RAIN 
By Frank De Haven 
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than that which is the result of personal evolution, has been the undoing of 
many an artist, who, without the “direction”? of “assistance” that has 
warped of sapped his ability, might have made a name for himself, De 
Haven received a modicum of instruction, and wisely elected to let his art 
take its own course, He courted success or failure, and achieved success, 
(gain, an American 
he has been satished 
with American sub 
jects, realizing what so 
many artists find it 
difficult to learn, that 
the life or nature 
we live, and not that 
which has the alien 
element of novelty, is 
that which every man 
is Most competent to 
render truthfully, 

De Haven was born 
at Bluffton, Indiana, 
in 1856, Art claime| 
his interest in boy 
hood, and aroused an 
ambition to become a 
painter, With money 
he himself earned, he, 
at the age of sixteen, 
bought his first box of 
colors, and the clay the 
material arrived — he 
Went out to paint from 
INDIAN SUMMER nature, without know 
Hy Prank De Haven ° ing anything about his 

paints of how to use 
them, ‘This is not the tale of a prodigy, for there was nothing of th 
prodigy in De Haven’s carly efforts, Tt might be said in passing, however, 
that this first attempt is atill in the possession of the artist's mother, at Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, — a cherished souvenir, The reader, perhaps, does 
not need telling that is not “tonal,” 

De Haven came to New York in 1886, and for a time became a pupil of 
George H. Smillie. Any one who knows the characteristics of Smillie’s 
work knows how little the master influenced his pupil. Smillie is of the 
old school, of which he proudly extols the merits, and De Haven is an apostle 
of the new, The association of the two men, however, was helpful to the 
vounger, since it gave him an insight into the handling of his material that 
he was in need of, and with this start his progress has been steady, He 
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won the Inness prize at the Salmagundi Club in tgee, with more votes 
than all the other competitors combined — the only time this prize has ever 
been won by a majority vote, In tgor he won the Shaw prize for black 
and white, The following year he was elected associate of the National 
\eademy of Design, He Was also awarded a silver medal at the Charleston, 
South Carolina, Ex 
position; — honorable 
mention at the Pan 
\merican, at Buffalo; 
and a silver medal 
the St. Louis Exposi 
tion in 1904. 

From sixteen to 
fifty in terms of the 
calendar is over a gen 
eration, and a painter 
who has weathered 
thirty-four years of 
stress — and they all 
have it — and victory 
may safely be assumed 
to have matured ar 
tistic convictions and a 
mastery of means to an 
end that insures the 
quality of future out 
put, De Haven has 
won a place in his 
country’s art that he 
will doubtless never 
hazard, This summer 
he g goes to Europe for 
al sojourn of a year or AUTUMN TWILIGHT 
two, but he goes a fin- — fy Frank De Haven 
ished — If the phrase 
may be pardoned — painter, and there is little danger that, whatever influ 
ences may be brought to bear upon him, he will disturb or in any appreci 
able measure modify the lines of work on which he has won success, — At 
least the admirers of his art are justified in hoping that love of experi 
ment may not lead him into the pitfalls of Dutch dunes, Alpine solituces, 
the solemnities of the fjords, and the coasts of Cornwall, Let us also hope 
that he will escape the snares of Paris and Munich, 

A painter whose greatest charm is tonal, of course, always suffers in black 
and white reproductions, but the accompanying illustration will, at least, 
subserve the purpose of indicating to the reader the trend of De Haven’s 
interest as regards subjects, There is no straining for striking scenes, no 
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struggle for effect as such, Each picture is a simple idyl, poetic in feeling, 
and instinet with an emotional message. What is more, De Haven is not 
a specialist — he does things, nota thing, He has not matured his abilities 
on monotonous lines, ‘There are painters — and many of them — who 
would scarcely be so venturesome or impolitic as to give an extensive one 
man exhibition, The collection would be one picture in segments, De 
Haven could at any time give an exhibition of his work in which no two 
pictures would be so similar as one to suggest the other, His versatility 
is simply another expression for his breadth of interest, and his various 
tonal schemes for his mastery of color, 

His * Moonrise and Sunset,”’ for instance — which, by the way, he 
regards as his most important work — has warm color and a hazy glow 
the russet of autumn, lighted by the sinking sun, His “ Autumn Twilight,” 
with its deep clear blue sky, in which the evening star twinkles near the 
horizon, is full of the mystery of the night. His “A Maine Farm”’ is a 
study of early autumn with the neutral atmospheric grays of the waning 
vear. His “ Winter Night” and “Indian Summer” are in direct antithesis 

the one dominated by the mingled warm and chill grays of the winter 
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By Fiank De Haven 
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LANDSCAPE WITH SHEEP 
By Frank De Haven 


atmosphere, and the other by rich yellows and dull reds, all in the genuine 
haze of the dog-days. And so one might enumerate scores of pictures in 
evidence of a sincere and successful effort to record the poetry of sun and 
shade, spring’s promise and autumn’s maturity, summer's glory and 
winter’s shroud of leaden gray, the fields, the sea, the lane, the harbor 

whatever has a distinctive message to a man of thought and poetic feeling. 
One feels in all not merely the man’s ability as a draughtsman and tech 
nician, but the scope of his sympathies and the genuine character of his 
interpretation. WHITTIER MONTGOMERY. 











AMERICAN ART IN PARIS AND LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS 
The American exhibitors at the salon of the Societé Nationale des 
Beaux Arts were led by Gari Melchers, Rolshoven, Frieseke, Florence 





A MAINE FARM—EARLY AUTUMN 
By Frank De Haven 


Este, Morrice, Eugene Vail, Elizabeth Nourse, Alexander Harrison, Childe 
Hassam, Howard Cushing, and Walter Gay, and these were followed by 
a number of clever younger men or new exbibitors. 

Alson Clarke sent a very good canvas called ‘The Toilette,” and 
James Hopkins two very interesting Whistlerian canvases of fine color and 
tone. Bittinger’s interior of a room at Versailles had many qualities of 
good painting that placed it beside Walter Gay’s delightful last-century 
palace interiors. Penrhyn Stanlaws sent a full-length portrait of a lady 
in a black evening gown, pale and sinuous, and with discreet touches of 
embroidery on the gown that had much interest. 
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MOONRISE AND SUNSET 
By Frank De Haven 


(Reprinted from earlier issue of Brush and Pencil because of special reference in text 
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Myron Barlow contributed two pictures of peasant scenes, and Childe 
Hassam three pictures of his own peculiar manner. Mrs. Macmonnies 
undertook a huge wall deceration, ‘‘ Women in Primitive Times,”’ for the 
exposition room of women’s work at the Chicago Art Institute, which 
seems almost too large to be easily or freely handled by a painter who has 
produced some charming landsc apes and excellent miniatures. Miss 
Eleanor Norcross exhibited an interior, than which nothing is better liked 
at present by picture buyers, which had some very cleverly painted bits. 
Miss Nourse kept up to her own standard with her sympathetic peasant 
interiors and her pastels of tender child faces. Eugene Ullmann also sent 
an interior showing a lady reaching for glasses in a buffet. She is seen 
partly through the open glass door, which gives effects of light and tone 
that he has handled beautifully. Charles Young had accepted very well 
studied scenes of snow and ice; Helene Bruce, two pictures, ‘Au Jardin 
du Luxembourg,” and a “ Fete” scene, which were most personal in obser 
vation, one in a light key and one brilliant in color. 

Frieske exhibited three canvases, the most important of which repre 
sents a lady in a pink and blue embroidered kimono and white petticoat, 
lying on a sofa covered with brocade in creamy fawn and pink. Her 
gray-stockinged foot is thrust into a gold embroidered slipper. The 
white lawn of the pillow under her head, and the little green book she 
holds in her long, slender fingers all make a color sc heme of porcelain 
like tenderness and delicacy, and one admires the ease and elegance with 
which the arms, hands, and ankle are modeled. Morrice exhibited four 
snow scenes in Canada, each a gem of artistic perception, especially that 
where a rich turquoise sky, barely flecked with bits of white clouds, fills 
three-quarters of the picture. At one side of the snow-covered foreground 
a bright green sledge trudges up the road that disappears over the crest, 
beside the huddled tops of some farm-houses below. In another a sleigh 
slides across the road of snow that lies in front of a silent white colonial 
house, standing back of the bare trees. Florence Este sent a large panel 
on which she has given us a decoration of surpassing beauty, just a flakey 
grayish sky vibrating with quiet gold and silver lights, which fills most of 
the canvas, and against which tall, curious trees are silhouetted in all their 
bizarre constructions. Eugene Vail’s Venetian pictures always give us 
something of the bewitchment of that queen of cities, and Alexander Harri 
son’s seascapes grow more and more to be the product of his own inward 
vision of nature. 

Howard Cushing’s portrait of a tall, lovely lady in iridescent white, 
with a gold-spangled scarf and pale carrot hair, is a personal and very 
interesting interpretation of a very pleasing color scheme. Gari Mel 
chers exhibited his tall portrait of the fencer, that is already well 
known, and also four small canvases of great beauty of technique and 
sentiment. The splendid head of the woman against a corn-field, a head 
at once primitive and classical, the head of a goddess or of a mere daugh 
ter of the soil, and also that of the peasant mother and child, were favor 


. 
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ites, Equally strong is the portrait of an old man seen in profile, & coarse 
china bowl in his hand, a cap on his head, and a woollen scarf about his 
thin old throat, 

The 138th exhibition of the Royal Academy recently opened, ‘The private 
view was attended by the customary crowd, ‘The exhibits are fewer than 
usual, but there is an improvement, chiefly in a technical direction, The fact 





MARINE 
By Frank De Haven 


that John S argent was on the selection committee may have something to 
do with the improvement. The place of honor in the chief gallery is given 
to Abbey’s single exhibit, a decorative picture, measuring ten feet by eight, 
representing Columbus in the new world. Columbus is clad in armor and 
seen at a right profile. He is kneeling upon the shore between two groups 
of priests. In the distance some of his followers are landing. The back- 
ground is sea and sky. A novel and much-discussed feature of the paint- 
ing is the flight of flamingoes streaming across the middle distance, close 
above the heads of the kneeling figures. Nobody had ever seen anything 
of the kind before. The design suggests a composition for stained glass. 
Abbey’s picture is flanked by Shannon’s portrait of Mrs. Untermeyer and 
Herkomer’s portrait of Mrs. Leopold Aibu, both exceptionally fine works. 

As a centerpiece in the adjoining gallery, where the picture of the 
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PECHEUSE 
Auguste Renoir 





MARCHANDE D’ORANGES 
By Auguste Renoir 
(See article on Renoir) 
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family of the Duke of Marlborough was exhibited last year, now hangs 
Sargent’s large presentation portrait of the group of Profs. Welch, Halsted, 
Osler, and Kelly of Johns Hopkins University. The savants wear their 
black official robes with colored bands. Three are seated at a small table. 
One stands behind them. Dr. Osler is the most prominent of the four. 
He holds a quill pen in his hand, as if he were about to sign a death-warrant. 
All of the professors are over forty years of age. Bothas portraitsand asa 
picture group it is a fine performance. Sargent’s other exhibits are a pre- 
sentation portrait of Lord Roberts, three-quarters length, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Guest, half length, Miss Maud Coats, and a landscape of the 
mountains of Moab. 

Besides his portrait of Mrs. Untermeyer, Mr. Shannon exhibits por 
traits of Princess Margaret, Duchess of Skene, and Herbert Sears a group 
consisting of Mrs. Sears with her two daughters. Orrin Peck of San 
Francisco has two large canvases which are placed excellently. His suc- 
cess is the more sensational because few London critics ever heard of him 
before. Some think his training is French, while others suppose him to 
have been a pupil of Hitchcock. All are wrong, for he studied figure 
painting in Munich and landscape painting from nature. His subjects 
are a Bavarian garden and the priestly ceremony of blessing the flowers 
at Santa Barbara, Cal. Some of the other American exhibitors are Mark 
Fisher, Frederick Bridgeman Max, Francis Davis Millet, and C. W. Eaton. 

ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION 


The thirty-ninth annual exhibition of the American Water Color So- 
ciety was opened to the public on May 4th. During the “stag,” which for 
several seasons has been a feature of the private view, it was announced 
that the W. T. Evans prize had been awarded to H. L. Hildebrandt for 
his “Sally,”’ a delicate aquarelle that hung in the Vanderbilt gallery. It 
is owned by Page Chapman and was one of the pictures ‘“invited’’ to the 
show. The place of honor in the exhibition, the middle space on the north 
wall of the Vanderbilt gallery, was given to three of Edwin A. Abbey’s 
water-color drawings after Shakespeare. Not far from these to the left 
hung a “Symphony in Blue,” by Albert Felix Schmidt, which was a con- 
spicuously successful still life. Near it was a picture which many artists 
greatly admired and which attracted the attention of visitors. This was 
Arthur I. Keller’s ‘‘An Intermission,” a dramatic rendering of a decisive 
episode in the lives of a man and a woman seen through the slightly blurred 
atmosphere of an artificially lighted lobby. Here, too, Chitde Hassam 
had one of his landscapes with a nude female figure, in his usual manner, 
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he having imitated in water-color his “broken” method of applying pig 
ment in oils, a kind of technique conducive, at least, to unusual effect. 

In the right corner panel of the gallery Charlton T. Chapman showed 
his spirited ‘Wasp and Reindeer” sea fight. Conspicuous beyond it on 
the east wall was C. Y. Turner’s charming Puritan girl, called “A Pil 
grim.”’ Frank Russell Green, F. K. M. Rehn,and F. Luis Mora, who 
formed the Hanging Committee and did their work very well; Wins 
low Homer, F. Hopkinson Smith, J. Symington, Edward Potthast, F. C. 
and H. Bolton Jones, W. H. Drake, Alexander Robinson, Percy Moran, 
Henry B. Snell, F. S. Church, Miss Belle Cady White,and Miss Julia 
Bogert were among other artists whose work was displayed in this gallery. 

Mr. Smith’s pictures were Venetian scenes, one of which, ‘“* The King’s 
Birthday,” with its display cf banners, was unusally brilliant in coloring. 
In Mr. Robinson’s “Clearing after Storm, Amalfi,”’ the sullen sea was 
effectively rendered. Among the noticeable pictures in the south gallery 
were Leon Moran’s delicately colored “Old-Time Melody” and George 
Wharton Edwards’ vigorous ‘* Monaghan Fisherman.”’ 

As a whole, the show of water-colors made a cheerful impression. The 
society also admitted etchings and drawings in black and white and colors. 
These were displayed in the central gallery and wings, so that the exhibi 
tion filled all the galleries. Among the drawings were many illustrations 
that have appeared in the magazines, and the etchings included examples 
of the work of Charles Mielatz, John Sloan, Joseph Pennell, and Otto J. 
Schneider. 

J. C. Nicoll is president of the society and Carlton T. Chapman the 
secretary. Among the sales, twenty-one pictures sold for an aggregate 
sum of $1,775. “The King’s Birthday,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, sold 
for $350, the highest figure; ‘‘Curiosity,”’ George W. Maynard, brought 
$250; “The Lone Fisherman,” Edward Potthast, $175; ‘Under the 
Pines,’’ Charles Warren Eaton, $150; ‘‘The Spook,”’ Gordon Grant, $150; 
‘Fisherman Returning,” Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, $100; and “Wet Day 

Piazzo San Marco,”’ Alexander Robinson, S1co. R. 
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AUGUSTE RENOIR, IMPRESSIONIST. 


In a sense the history of the French impressionist school is summed 
up in the work of Auguste Renoir. His career extends uninterruptedly 
over forty years, and while 
he, perhaps, has not attained 
the exquisite color of a Monet, 
or the superb draughtsmanship 
of a Degas, it is nevertheless 
true that the output of his 
brush so fully expresses the 
ideas and methods of impres- 
sionistic art that if it alone 
were saved from general de- 
struction it would bear witness 
to the entire movement. 

The student of his work 
is perforce impressed with two 
things—his extreme versatility 
and his marked unevenness. 
He, doubtless, more than any 
other member of the school, 
has furnished material for the 
scoffer at impressionism, since 
he has offered canvas after 
canvas of trivial character and 
thin, discordant color; but, on 
the other hand, he has pro 
duced now and again miracles 
of finesse that compare favor 
ably with the very best per- 
formances of the world’s 
masters. This is true, wheth 
er we consider him as a 
painter of nudes, of por 
traits, of subject pictures, Of  ,vgusrp RENOIR 
landscapes, seascapes, or still — From a Photograph 
life, in all of which he excels. 

Like every other great painter, his work shows a marked evolution, 
At least three distinct manners may be detected in the product of his 
studio. Boucher’s art apparently was his first ideal, and as Camille 
Mauclair pointed out in L’Art Decorativy in 1902, his early canvases show 
him to be a direct descendent of this artist. This is especially observable 
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PAYSAGE 
By Auguste Renoir 

in his nudes — to which, by the way, he has been much addicted. They 
are strictly of the eighteenth century type, and the technique employed in 
them is identical with that of Boucher. He uses the same paint of soft 
brilliancy, laid on with absolute precision, favoring pinks and ivories, 
with strong blues as a relief, and light so distributed as almost to exclude 
shadows. And, withal, he incorporates a certain decorative effect that 
adds to the charm of the work. 

Mauclair probably more than any writer has made a careful analysis 
of Renoir’s art, and in this sketch of the artist and his career I shall fol 
low very closely Mauclair’s conclusions, as set forth in L’Art Decorativ. 
He points out the fact that Renoir’s nude is neither that of Monet, nor 
of Degas, whose main concern was truth; nor is it that of the Academi 
cians, that poetized nude arranged according to a pseudo-Greek ideal, 
which has nothing in common with contemporary women. Renoir’s 
woman is the physically well-developed but mentally weak, and too often 
characterless creature of nature —a plump, full-breasted, sensuous ani 
mal, in a word, a rather coarse specimen of femininity. It is easy to 
understand why Renoir selected this type. He was not so much con 
cerned with grace, symmetry, beauty of line, as with brilliancy of skin and 
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LA MERE 
By Auguste Renoir 


texture, if one may so express it, of flesh — something to put in a setting 
of landscape or foliage and offer opportunity for luminous effect. Hence, 
as Mauclair says, his woman is luxuriant, firm, healthy, naive, a powerful 
frame with comparatively small head, large eyes, full blood-red lips and 
dilated nostrils —a mixture of “ Japanism,” savagism, and eighteenth- 
century taste. Among the scores of nudes Renoir has produced you will 
scarcely find a variant. To many, perhaps most people, they constitute 
the least interesting part of the artist’s work. Some are little more than 
bits of nakedness; in many there is an expressed or implied strain of 
coarseness, the animal dominating the human; others are superb as 
examples of womanly physique due to good feeding and plenty of exercise; 
but in none, or at least few, is there the saving clause of a thought, a senti 
ment, or a passion. 

It is in Renoir’s portraits, figure pieces, landscapes, and seascapes 
that the student of art will find the deepest interest. It is here that he 
most distinctly becomes the impressionist. It is his second manner, in 
which he shows his relationship with Manet and especially with Monet, 
by whom he and Sisley were induced to leave Gleyre’s studio where they 
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had been pupils. Monet, be it said, was the one-day pupil of 
Gleyre, whose methods in no way met the young aspirant’s ideas. 

The word “impressionism,” it should be noted, is at best an ineffec 
tive, if not misleading term, since every painter, however commonplace 
his vision, can paint only the impression he receives of the object painted. 
Impressionism, however, in the sense of the man who insists on viewing 
nature through his own eyes, ignoring the traditions of the studio and the 
impressions she has made on other minds, communing with her face to 
face continually, and reveling particularly in the luminosity of color, 
the subtle expressions of atmosphere, and the quick life manifested in sky, 
water, ground, and vegetation — impressionism in this sense became the 
watchword of the little group of men who have made their influence felt, 
if unacknowledged, by every painter who works in what we recognize as 
the modern spirit, and it is impressionism of this sort of which Renoir is 
one of the three or four great eupenents. 

Impressionism has correctly been termed the last century’s most im- 
portant contribution to pictorial art, and certainly Renoir has been one of 
its chief apostles. From the day he adopted the principle of mixing his 
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LA PLACE DE LA TRINITE A PARIS 
By Auguste Renoir 
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colors in the eye, instead of on the palette, he, with the exception hereafter 
to be noted, renounced his earlier method, and his canvases became a 
hatching of pigments calculated to render less the objects than their trans 
parency across the atmosphere. Whether in portraiture, which he invaria 
bly does in a broad, frank way, or in landscapes and marines, his one aim 
has been to get luminosity, correct values, exact suggestion of depth. 
He has sought, and sought successfully, to steer clear of that false perfec- 
tion which over-emphasizes petty details; to portion out accurately the 
interest of the different parts of his picture; to depict nature to the point 
where suggestion can best be left to supply minutiz. And over the whole 
he has cast the spell of intense atmospheric effect. It is in this second 
manner that his best works have been produced — ‘The Box,” ‘The 
Terrace,” “The Bal au Moulin de la Galette,” “The First Step,” ‘The 
Sleeping Woman with a Cat,” ‘‘ Dejeuner des Canotiers,” his most strik- 
ing portraits and his most beautiful landscapes and marines. Nor has 
he slavishly been tied to one technique. He has ever been a lover of 
experiment and at the same time capricious in his whim. Consequently 
in his best work there is an utter absence of mannerism, or perhaps one 
had better say there are many manners in his second manner. This has 





GORDEGHERA 
By Auguste Renoir 
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been well set forth by 
Mauclair, and I will 
quote his own appre- 
ciative words: 

“There are some 
landscapes,”’ says he, 
“that are reminiscent 
of Corotor of Anton 
Mauve; the ‘Woman 
with the Broken 
Neck’ is related to 
Manet; the ‘Portrait 
of Sisley’ invents 


pointillism fifteen 
years before the point- 
illists; ‘La  Pensée,’ 


this masterpiece, 
evokes Hoppner. But 
in everything reap- 
pears the invincible 
French instinct: the 
‘Jeune Filleau Panier’ 
is a Geeuze painted 
by an_ impressionist; 
the delightful ‘Jeune 
Fille & la Promenade’ 
is connected with Fra- 
nieecebnein ereaeme gonard; ‘The Box,’ a 
By Auguste Renoii perfect marvel of ele- 

gance and knowledge, 
condenses the whole worldliness of 1875. The ‘portrait of Jeanne 
Samary’ is an evocation of the most beautiful portraits of the eighteenth 
century, a poem of white satin and golden hair. 

‘“Renoir’s realism,” continues Mauclair in exposition of the artist’s 
qualities, “bears in spite of all, the imprint of the lyric spirit and of sweet- 
ness. It has neither the nervous veracity of Manet, nor the bitterness of 
Degas, who both love their epoch and find it interesting without idealizing 
it, and who have the vision of psychologist novelists. Before everything 
else he is a painter, what he sees in ‘the Bal au Moulin de la Galette’ 
are not the stygmata of vice and impudence, the rediculous and sad sides 
of the doubtful types of this low resort. He sees the gaiety of Sundays, the 
flashes of the sun, the odnity of a crowd carried away by the rhythm of 
the walzes, the laughter, the clicking of glasses, the vibrating and hot 
atmosphere; and he applies to this spectacle of joyous vulgarity his gifts 
as a sumptuous colorist, the arabesque of the lines, the gracefulness of his 
bathers, and the happy eurythmy of his soul. The straw hats are changed 
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into gold, the blue jackets are sapphires, and out of a still exact realism 
is born a poem of light—-the product of his poetic vision and treatment. 

The ‘‘ Dejeuner des Canotiers” is a subject which has been painted a 
hundred times, either for the purpose of studying popular types, or of 
painting white tablecloths amidst sunny foliage. Yet Renoir is the only 
painter who has raised this srrall subject to the proportions and the style 
of a large canvas, through the pictorial charm and the masterly richness of 
the arrangement. ‘The Box,’ conceived in a low harmony, in a golden 
twilight, is a work worthy of Reynolds. The pale and attentive face of 
the lady makes one think of the great English master’s best works; the 
necklace, the flesh, the flounce of lace, and the hands are marvels of skill 
and taste, which the greatest modern virtuosos, Sargent and Besnard, 
have not surpassed, and as far as the man in the background is concerned, 
his white waistcoat, his dress-coat, his gloved hand would suffice to secure 
the fame of a painter. 

“*The Sleeping Woman,’ ‘The First Step,’ ‘The Terrace,’ and the 
decorative ‘Dance’ panels reveal Renoir as an intimiste and an admira- 
ble painter of children. His strange coloring and his gifts of grasping 
nature and of ingen- 
uity — strangers to all 
decadent complexity 
—have allowed him 
to rank among the 
best of those who have 
expressed childhood 
in its true aspect, with- 
out overloading it with 
over-precocious 
thoughts. Finally Re- 
noir is a painter of 
flowers of dazzling 
variety and exquisite 
splendor. They sup- 
ply him with inex- 
haustible pretexts for 
suave and subtle har- 
monies.” 

Renoir’s third man- 
ner need not detain us 
long. There are not 
wanting those who re- 
gard it as the deca- 
dence of his art. 
Rather, probably, it is 
to be considered as the BUSTE DE FEMME 
mere license of capri- ¥ “vse Benes 
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LE GRAND CANAL A VENISE 
By Auguste Renoir 


ciousness. The artist deliberately combines and confuses his two earlier man- 
ners, using paint brush and palette knife indiscriminately, and essaying color 
schemes so unusual and out of the way as to suggest a straining for effect. In 
a word, in these oddities—many of which are remarkable for their beauty— 
he is neither realist nor idealist, nor is he insistent on taste or sanity. He 
simply strives for harmonies, and the greater the element of novelty he 
can introduce the better it suits him — pink, crushed strawberry, lemon, 
viridian, the whole gamut of fade-shades and off-tints. Occasionally, by 
way of variation, he indulges in strong primary colors. That these lucu- 
brations are unworthy, one would hesitate to say, since many of them are 
quite revelations as regards what is possible to effect with color. But 
they certainly present a hopeless confusion of methods, manners, princi 
ples, throw taste and judgment to the winds, and offer nothing likely to 
add to the fame of the artist. It is best perhaps, to regard them in the 
light of experiments, as it may be best to consider his nudes as the pro- 
duct of immaturity. At any rate the works produced after his second 
manner are the ones on which Renoir’s enduring fame will rest. 
HENRY Morrison. 
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LA FERNE 
By Auguste Renoir 


A SEVERE LOSS TO THE ART WORLD 


When Edward F. Searles, in February 1893, deeded to the regents of 
the University of California the great Mark Hopkins mansion on historic 
‘*Nob Hill”’ in San Francisco, for use as an Art Museum, he little dreamed 
that a terrible disaster would completely destroy both the building and its 
contents; thus robbing the Pacific Coast of its most important art possession. 
In its elevated position every window of the building, as well as its broad 
verandas commanded a magnificient view of the busy thoroughfares of the 
city, of the bay and shipping, the outlying islands, and the towns on the 
opposite shores. By day it presented a superb panorama, while at night 
the myriads of dancing lights with misty shadows suggested an Arabian 
Night’s vision. The structure was unfortunately not in esthetic harmony 
with its admirable vista; architecturally it was inartistic and common- 
place, though of vast proportions. The interior decorations were extremely 
ornate, of the most exaggerated style of a generation ago. The display of 
rare woods, however, was wonderful, and the carvings very elaborate and 
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beautifully executed. In the great halls and chambers ebony, rosewood 
cocobolas, pear, and elm had been employed in a more lavish manner than 
ever before attempted. For its final purpose the large drawing-rooms and 
galleries were essentially well fitted; with high ceilings and an abundance 
of light, they proved very suitable to the exhibition of works of art. 

By the additional gift of the “‘ Mary Frances Searles Gallery,” in 1899, 
had been provided an appro- 
priate place in which special 
exhibitions might be held; the 
art school had previous to this 
been transferred to a separate 
home constructed in the rear 
of the main building. Liberally 
endowed by the donor, the In- 
stitute was the rendezvous of 
the art lovers of the entire 
-acific Coast. In addition to 
all these munificient gifts, Mr. 
Searles continued to show his 
constant interest by annually 
enriching the Museum with 
paintings of value. He had 
already contributed, among a 
great many other canvases 
from celebrated artists here 
and abroad, such renowned 
works as Gérome’s * Call to 
Prayer.” Benjamin-Constant’s 
“The Captives,’ and De 
Haas’s ‘Storm off the Coast.” 

Emulating the example of 
the founder, Collis P. Hunting 
ton, Hon. James D. Phelan, 
and others, had generously 
presented a number of rare 
and interesting paintings by early California artists. These, together with 
Mrs. Benjamin P. Avery’s collection, formed a valuable representation of 
the work of Thomas Hill, the veteran painter of the Yosemite; Tavernier 
Brookes, William Keith, Julian Rix, and Jules Pages who was the first 
‘native son’’ pupil of the Mark Hopkins Institute to receive the highest 
honors of the Paris Salon. Toby Rosenthal, Alexander Harrison, and 
Humphrey Moore, the celebrated deaf-mute painter, with many lesser 
lights of the Western firmament of art had found a place within its shrine. 

Important in artistic value were the paintings loaned by Miss Jennie 
C. Bull, among which were “Sunset on the Seine”’ by Iwill, “‘ Return from 
Pasture”’ by Brissot, “Return from the Hunt” by Kowalski, ‘“ Land 
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By Auguste Renoir 
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scape’? by Corot, and “Forest”? by Rousseau. The canvases belonging 
to Miss Sarah M. Spooner were also of great importance, representing 
Jacque, Van Marcke, Mauve, Roybet, Gallegos, Leloir, Corot, and Shreyer. 
Mrs. Horace Davis had exhibited a splendid “Sunset”? by Edward Moran, 
and ‘“‘Sheep”’ by Verbockhoven. In the English Gothic dining-hall were 
displayed the ceramics, Indian baskets, and curios. In the large exhibition 
room a number of recent paintings were temporarily on view, while the 
school-rooms were adorned with plaster casts of unusual excellence, which 
were presented to the city of San Francisco by the French government as 
a token of appreciation for her munificient donations to the Red Cross 
Society of France during the war of 1871. 

Of all these priceless treasures, there remains nothing but ashes, and 
a few casts that some well meaning but indiscriminating friend of art 
rescued at the risk of his life. The enthusiastic work of the oln Art Associ- 
ation, organized in 1872, the generous gifts of the founder and other liberal 
citizens became the prey of the flames, and in a few minutes were lost in 
a sea of fire which, fanned by a voilent wind, swept over Nob Hill, de- 
stroying not only the Institute, but the magnificent private collections as 
well. The leading artists’ studios, with their entire contents, were also 
consumed before anything could be saved, for the ‘‘ Latin Quarter,” nestling 
at the foot of the great hill, was the first section of the city to be wrecked 
by earthquake and devastated by fire. To San Franciscans, always great 
lovers of the beautiful, the loss is especially severe. While, in years to 
come, the Museum may be rebuilt, as a crowning glory to the new city 
already rising from its ashes, the work of the eminent artists, long since 
gone to their rest, can never be duplicated, however bountiful may be the 
generosity of its art patrons, Hector ALLIor. 











LA SOURCI 
Hy Auguste Renoir 


SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—V1 
THE CULT OF THE UNWORTHY 


It was an old saw, the Observer remarked, that a man was known by the 
company he kept—and was judged accordingly. He wanted to know if 
it wasn't logic and equity that an artist should be known by the ideals he 
lived with—and be welcomed or cut by his friends, the public, according 
to the tangible evidences of his intimacy. It was bad enough to know 
and we all knew it— that muck existed. Was it worth while for an artist 
to run around with a rake, and then give a pictorial exhibition of his find ? 
Was it worth while for a painter to waste time on any paltry, trivial, un 
worthy or off-color subject? Tt was all very well to say that beauty—and 
there was a certain beauty in everything—was its own excuse for being. It 
was in fact; but was it in paint, was it in bronze, or marble ? 

It might be that it was not the function of art to educate, but the Obser 
ver had a notion that it was its function to exalt. Was it enough merely 
to please, or amuse, or merely to surprise ? As well say there was no 
difference in quality—technique, the tricks of the trade, out of the question 

-between Saint Gaudens’s “Sherman,’’ with its rapt note of patriotic 
devotion, and Biondi’s “Saturnalia,’’ with its implied stench of moral 
rotteness. As well say that Gericault’s besotted ‘“ Silenus,’’ held on his ass, 
in drunken rout, was as noble a figure as Holman Hunt’s “The Light of the 
World’’—the Christ with His message of ‘‘on earth peace, good will to 
men.” In a word, was any work of art worth the pains spent on it when 
the best thing that could be said of it was, that it was well done ? 

Had it a worthy meaning, had it an exalted message, did it bring the 
beholder nearer to nature, or strengthen the ties between man and man, 
did it chasten the soul or refine the heart, did it open up new vistas of beauty, 
sentiment, truth? Or did it simply tell a platitude in paint, rehearse a 
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story from the green room, reflect a side-light from the slums, give an echo 
of social insanity, depict a pig-stye or canned beef on the hoof, give a 
section of Sullivan’s potato patch with the evidences of drought or bugs? 
These, the Observer thought, were vital questions, more vital than were 
usually taken into consideration in art criticism commonly published. 

It was the fashion nowadays, the Observer continued, to regard Ruskin 
as an old woman who 
took to art criticism for 
lack of stockings to 
mend—the,implication 
being that his habit of 
seeing the inutility of 
holes in socks made 
him prone to see the 
inutility of most art 
us artists painted it. 
Nevertheless there was 
more sanity than scof 
fing in his classifi 
cation of artists 
“Those who perceive 
and pursue the good, 
and leave the evil; 
those who perceive and 
pursue the good and 
evil together, the whole 
thing as it verily is; 
and those who perceive 
and pursue the evil, 
and leave the good.” 
As well adopt Lamb’s 
terser classification of 
mankind into those 
who borrowed and 
those who lent, ventured one of the Dilettanti. The Observer admitted 
that Lamb’s classification was equally applicable to artists, but its basis 
was commercial, and the commercial side of artistic life it was just as well 
to keep under a screen. 

Nothing disconcerted by the interruption, the Observer continued 
that the first group in Ruskin’s category were to be eulogized and emulated ; 
the second were to be tolerated; the third were to be put under key, and the 
key lost. Art with a taint, art with an innuendo, art with a suggestion of 
the brutal or bestial, art with a paucity of thought or sentiment was to him 
bad art, no matter how well it was done; and the artist, who dreamed 
dreams and saw visions, he thought, should be gauged not by his ability as 
a raconteur in color, but by what he dreamed and saw. Common charity 





UNE LOGE AU THEATRE 
By Auguste Renoir 
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perhaps, should accord to artists the license of other mortals, but) Art 
should draw the line on muck-heaps and bull-fights, and should never get 
in its cups. 

If the lines were to be drawn as taut as that, one of the Dilettanti objected, 
it would be the proper thing for all artists to become Sunday school 
teachers—in studio and out. Not at all, retorted the Observer, for the 
pictorial Sunday school teachers had been the biggest sinners of the bunch, 
Nine-tenths of the religious paintings—say a half, if you please— were ex 
hibitions of brutality, gore and the agony that has become religious cant. 
Nor was the “purpose”’’ picture any more purposeful than the ‘ purpose’ 
novel — it was usually the enterprise of a man who had overestimated or mis 
estimated his mission, All the Observer wanted was that a picture be free 
from taint, avowed or implied, and that it have a subject big enough and 
worthy enough to be made a theme for art. He did not care anything about 
the artist. He might do as he pleased—out of art. David, for instance, 
was more wedded than wholesome, but he did keep his psalms clean, and it 
was a great sight better for the world than though he had lived a saint and 
set pruriency to music. Art in its best sense was the world’s heritage 

its glory or shame—not the artis(’s achievement. //e was but a 
craftsman like the rest, and ultimately by his work alone was _ he 
known, 

It seemed to be the fashion, the Observer went on, for artists, both at 
home and abroad, to make pictures of all sorts of nodescript, trivial, mean 
ingless, or doubtful subjects, and foist them upon the public—in the name of 
art—as “studies.” If they were “studies,” why not let them remain 
‘studies’? Were they art, simply because their painters chose to see 
what they could make out of a chance unconsequential impression or out 
of a given set or conglomeration of commonplace circumstances? Were 
they worthy of public recognition simply as an exhibition of Tom, Dick, 
or Harry’s cleverness? The Observer doubted it, and yet, said he, walk 
through art aa and exhibition hall and note how large a percentage 
of the offerings lacked the saving grace of ar/—in the broad sense. 

At the last Pittsburg exhibition, the Observer recalled, one of the prize 
winners was a pretentious nude, several girls minus clothes on a flower-set 
lawn, though why the ladies should disrobe and play tag in the front yard 
in the sacred name of art—it might be difficult to see; one of the honorable 
mentions was an interior view of a drinking resort, though why the wetns/ube 
should take precedence over the home circle it was hard to determine; and 
one of the purchases by the institution was Hoffbauer’s ‘Intense Life”’ 
again the pace that kills, which makes front page stories for the yellow 
journals. At the staid old Philadelphia Acadamy this year one of the 
prize winners was a picture of vaudeville stars whose chief claim to dis 
tinction was the hardness of their leg muscles and visages. Just the other 
day in New York the naked girls who did service down at Pittsburg came 
into play again and landed a five hundred dollar prize. Beauty in all 
these? Of course, there was in each an element of beauty, but after all 
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couldn’t the same artists have put into more wholesome subjects an equal 
element of beauty? Did not artists’ liberty too often run into license ? 

Did Zola tell the world anything it didn’t know in “ Nana,” or George 
Moore in ** Esther Waters,”’ or other writers in the “The Woman Who Did”’ 
and “The Woman Who Didn't” and literature of similar stamp? Was 
the story worth retel 
ling? And so with 
many of the art works 
offered to the public. 
Had Degas added to 
the world’s store of the 
beautiful by delineat 
ing with such anatom 
ical fidelity the abnor 
mal leg muscles and 
toe formation of the 
ballet girl? What was 
a characteristic Vi 
bert? A certain brand 
of cardinal paint, plus 
draughtsmanship, plus 
a suggestion of im 
propriety too — riske 
to be expressed in- 
polite society. Was 
it worthy?  Griitz 
ner emphasized — the 
worst side of mon 
astic life, and his 
saving clause was 
his good humor, 
Was it worth while? JEUNE FILLE AU PANIER 
We were all exer- fy Auguste Renok 
cised for a time over 
the possible destruction of “* The Man with a Hoe” in San Fran 
cisco, but would Millet’s niche in fame be less secure if he had left out of 
his pictures the manure heaps, and the sweat and the sordidness, and the 
other evidences of abject, sodden life, and painted the dignity and con 
tentment of humble lot, not its degradation? Would art be the loser if the 
matador scenes, and cock fights, and drinking bouts, and styes, human and 
bestial—everything that savored of the inconsequential, the meaningless, 
the brutal, the sodden was wiped out ? 

Why should the world have thrust upon it, in the name of art, pictures 

of deformity, ugliness, obliquity, inanity, mental vacuity, spiritual poverty 

anything out of tune with great, righteous manhood and pure, honorable 
womanhood, with glorious nature, with the full life that should be, but too 
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often was not? You might paint a sock so natural that it smelled, and 
after all what would you have? A sock. Ora stye so natural you could 
fancy the pigs grunting, and after all you would have little more than a 
suggestion of sausage. Or a $10 bill so natural that it might pass as legal 
tender, and for your pains you would be liable to arrest. Or the glare and 





MONET PEIGNANT DANS SON JARDIN 
By Auguste Renoir 


fumes of the pot-house to perfection, and have merely a prophetic symbol 
of to-morrow’s headache. Or any form of low life, degraded habit, besotted 
condition, brutal practice, meanness, pettiness, sordidness, depravity as 
man made it and God wouldn’t have it, and have mainly an exhibition of 
personal cleverness, perhaps power—and a sore spot in the heart to rankle, 
perhaps fester. Or an average nude—there were exceptions—and have 
simply a suggestion of sex. Apropos of nudes, the Observer recalled, the 
professor’s words to the teacher who asserted the superior authority of 
lady disciplinarians over boys. ‘‘ Madam,” said he, ‘it is not the superior 
authority of the lady teachers, but the recognition of sex by the boys.” <A 
thought worth considering by the many painters of the female form divine. 

But wasn’t an artist justified, one of the Dilettanti asked, in painting 
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homely scenes and homely people? Assuredly, returned the Observer, if 
the thing or the person painted had sufficient character to warrant it. The 
sand dunes of Holland were as instinct with beauty—why didn’t the Dutch 
artists paint them more, and quit, for a time at least, their eternal poverty 
pictures of cottage interiors, which are all alike ?—as the altitudes of the 





MAREE CASSE, YPORT 
By Auguste Renoir 


Alps; and the flats of Arizona—Groll had shown this—as the heights of the 
Adirondacks. And as for faces, many a model, silvered by years and lined 
by experience into benevolence, but lacking all charm but the charm of 
character, was more exquisitely beautiful than the belles and debutantes, 
the queens, and near-queens of society. Character, that was the watch 
word. Sweet sixteen, for instance, was too often a misnomer for simpering 
sixteen. Many a face lacking curves of beauty but checkered with the wit 
ness of thought, many a visage scarred and seamed but instinct with man 
hood was better suited to the purposes of art than that of a twentieth century 
Apollo. 

Out of the fulness of your hearts shall ye preach, was a dictum as old as 
Christianity, concluded the Observer, and one that had stood the test of 
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time. If the heart was full the artist would be impelled to paint what was 
worthy of his brush, and to spleen against the unconsequential, the debased 
or the debasing, the brutal or the brutalizing. If it wasn’t, God help art, for 
anything conceived in the refrigerator was more than apt to die a-borning 
in the frost. We would laugh at a mechanic who would build costly ma- 
chinery just to see the wheels go round. Why shouldn’t we laugh at the 
artist who was actuated by a like laudable ambition? The purpose of the 
machine justified the expenditure of money for cog-wheels, pinions, levers, 
and all the rest of it. Why should not the purpose of the work of art alone 
justify the effort necessary to produce it? If it had no purpose, then art 
became a joke, and the artist little more than a juggler in line, form, and 
color for personal pleasure or profit, with scant regard for the dignity of his 
art and his duty to his muse and the public. 
REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY. 





RIDING ON THE RAIL 
(Type of inconsequential subject ) 
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